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For “The Friend.” 
California. 

A description of “the great natural features 
nd characteristics of this foremost and re- 
resentative State of the Pacific Coast,” having 
een given by S. Bowles in a recently pub- 
shed work entitled, “ Our New West,” some 
xtracts from it may prove interesting to the 
eaders of “The Friend.” 

“It is well for us,” he says, “ to dwell briefly 
pon the great natural features and character- 
stics of this foremost and representative State 
f the Pacific Coast, amid whose scenery and 
ociety we now passed a hurried but most de- 
| sumnier month. [Eighth mo. 1868.] 
even hundred miles long on the ocean,—from 
z° to 42°, and representing the space from 
Yharleston, S. C., to Boston, Mass., on the 
Atlantic Coast; near two hundred miles in 
ridth ; with two great ranges of mountains 
anning through its length, meeting and 
mingling both in the north and in the south, 
pening in the centre for a wide plain-like 
valley or basin, and protecting uncounted 
maller valleys in closer embrace ; peaks run- 
hing up to fifteen thousand feet of height,— 
valleys on a level with the sea, one indeed be- 
ow it; what wonder that it offers all climates, 
ul varieties of soil and production, all phases 
of nature, all elements of wealth! The Coast 
Range and the Sierra Nevada are one in the 
south, become two through the central por- 
ion of the State, and mark and make its pecu- 
iar natural features, and again become one in 
the north,—still again in Oregon to part, and 
repeat on a lesser scalg to that State, in the 
We lamette Valley, the gift of the Sacramento 

0 California- 

“This great central valley, or Sacramento 
Basin, is about four hundred miles long and 
ifty wide. Itis nearly down to the sea level, 
is drained by two great rivers, the Sacra- 
ento coming down from the north, and the 
n Joaquin coming up from the south, meet- 
g in the centre and flowing out together, 
th wide, delaying bays, through the Coast 
inge to the ocean. These main rivers draw 
cir waters from numerous streams coming 


tae 


fine nearly all their overflow o 
leir western slopes. 


t of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, which ; ; ! 
"a peculiarity that the Coast onpep repeats, remarkable for size and eeety. ihe ety to fifty miles. The best is that of San Fran- 
water to|Mountains do not compare with the Sierras ; J 
As the Coast Mountains|in, the variety and majesty of their forest|and opens out farther inland 3 ey ie 
ontribute little water to the Sacramento wealth; and the richness of the Alleghanies bays, one ten miles each way, and the other 
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Basin, sending all their streams directly to 
the ocean, so the Sierra’s are sparing of their 
gifts to the consuming desert lands of Nevada, 
and endow the interior of California with the 
bulk of their hoarded treasures of rain and 
snow. The Sacramento Basin is occasionally 
broken by terraces, and beautiful with frequent 
oak groves, but generally is a level, treeless 
valley, with a deep, rich, alluvial soil, especi- 
ally favorable for the smaller grains. In the 
north, the valley is studded with lonely peaks 
or Buttes rising two thousand feet above the 
dead level around. 

“The Coast Mountains average only about 
half the height of the Sierra’s; are more broken 
and irregular in line, and offer numerous val- 
leys, strikingly picturesque in shape and sur- 
roundings, and abundantly rich with grass 
and trees,—the beautiful burr oak, with grace- 
ful, elm-like branches, distinguishing them,— 
and a soil for general culture. The wealth 
and beauty of the State lie very largely in 
these coast valleys. The hills about are for 
the most part bare of trees, but are beautiful 
in rounded outlines; though along the crests 
of many, and in the close cajions of nearly 
all, are beautiful gifts of forest,—oaks and 
pines predominating, but the laurel, the cy- 
press, and the madrona alternating with thoir 
strange beauty. The redwood finds its home| 
in the coast hills, also; a fine-grained, light, 
soft wood, white and red in color, much used 
for building purposes, belonging to the general 
cedar family; and closely akin to the pecu- 
liarly big trees of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. ‘The madrona is an open growth ever- 
green tree, of the laurel species, with oval 
leaves, pea-green beneath and dark and shin- 
ing above, and a smooth bark that peels off|t l ; i 
every year, and when new is greenish yellow, |its lakes are the reservoirs of the rivers flow- 
and when mature a bright red. This and the|ing east from the Sierra Nevada into the Great 
manzanita bush are two of the more striking| Basin, and have no outlet. Here, in a region 
peculiarities of the forest country of California] bordering upon and chiefly north of the Great 
to the visitor from the Hastern States. In|Interior Basin, a section of country from three 
bark and fruit, they bear a resemblance to|hundred to five hundred miles square, is a 
each other, though one is a tree and the other|perfect network of mountains, rivers, lakes 
a shrub; and while the birds are fond of the|and deserts, the home of several powerful 
berries of the madrona, the bears and the In-| Indian tribes, and across which a branch rail- 
dians live on those of the manzanita. road from the main line in the Humboldt 

“The forests of the Sierra Nevada are more| Valley is likely to be speedily built to the 
various and abundant. There is a wide va-| Willamette Valley in Oregon. Then its wealth 
riety of oaks and pines and firs and cypresses|of nature, especially its wrecton of ea ta 
and cedars, varying in character and size from|be revealed, and the claim for it, oh t “ a 
the first faint foot-hills to the highest moun-|who have traversed its unsettled wilds, of the 
tain tops. The sugar pines are, excepting of}name of the District of the Lakes, will be vin- 
course the distinctive mammoth trees, the|dicated. — i eed 
larger and more remarkable of them all, and} “Turning to the ocean, California is gener- 
are distinguished by huge cones like orna-|ously, even curiously, endowed with fan open 
mental tassels hanging all over their tops.|harbors and inland bays. They can fir in 
Not unfrequently these trees are three hun-|perfect safety a world’s peor ! ah 
dred feet high and eight or ten feet in diame-|are along her coast four simi os age an 
ter, and they furnish the finest timber of the| bays, with entrances of from half a mile x a 
Pacific coast region. Some of the firs are also| mile each, and of lengths varying from twelve 


is poverty by the side of the Pacific States 
mountains in this respect. Fine timber grows 
as high as nine thousand and ten thousand 
feet in the Sierras. 

“California is distinguished, also, for the 
wealth of water in reserve in her lakes, not 
only in and on the mountains, but under and 
around them. The Coast Range furnishes a 
few of these ; but the Sierras offer at least two 
hundred in a distance of four hundred miles. 
Nearly all are bright, pure, fresh waters ; the 
reservoirs of melting snows; the sources of 
rivers wearing deep cajions in their eager 
course to the Sacramento and San Joaquin; 
the feeders of ditches that the miners have 
laid to their banks of gold, and that, outlast- 
ing this use, will minister to orchards and 
vineyards and gardens, and thus heal their 
former wounds of nature; some sunk deep in 
rocky chasms; some enriching a wide tender 
meadow, a rich summer home, and a safe 
winter retreat for game, for stock and for 
Indians ; ‘some no bigger than the petty tarns 
of the English hills, while others would float 
a navy, and Gan mimic the commotion of the 
sea.’ The north-eastern section of California 
is part of an especially grand lake country, 
destined perhaps to be the most distinguished 


in thio reopuyl vf auy pustivuvlf AMoriva, bu 
now almost unknown. It extends over into 
southern and eastern Oregon, and includes 
part of northern Nevada and western Idaho. 
A portion of its waters flow down into the 
Sacramento; other lakes are the sources of 
the Klamath river, running through southern 
Oregon and northern California to the Pacific; 
others seek the Willamette ; many pour east 
into the Snake, and more directly north into 
the Columbia; while still another portion of 


cisco, which is eight miles broad and fifty long, 
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four miles by eight, and through which are 
received the grand flow of the rivers of the 
Sacramento Basin; the whole having an out- 
let into the ocean, only a mile in width, but 
deep and well-guarded; while all this wide 
wealth of inland sea is protected from the 
ocean by a peninsula of high-rolling sand-hills 
six to fifteen miles in breadth. On the inner 
head of this peninsula, like an oriole balancing 
over the edge of his long, pocket nest below, 
stands San Francisco, looking down her far- 
stretching bay, looking around through the 
Golden Gate crack in the rocks, to the ocean, 
looking up, with wide, open eyes, over the 
grand expanse of waters that float down from 
the interior, and, meeting the tides of the 
ocean, delay and spread about in very wanton- 
ness of space. Humboldt Bay, near the north- 
ern end of the State, and San Diego, near the 
southern, are the best of the similar bays; 
they are indeed miniature reproductions of 
that of San Francisco; and the three, in place 
and in character, seem like a providential 
promise of the grand commercial future of the 
State. That of San Diego lies on the line of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and will be its 
direct ocean terminus. Humboldt Bay is the 
centre of a rich lumber region, already greatly 
developed, and a railroad through the coast 
valleys will soon connect it with San Fran- 
cisco. 

“The distinctive feature of the climate of 
California is dryness. It represents if it does 
not lead all our new west in this peculiarity. 
Out of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, the fall 
of rain in all parts of the State is less than 
half the average of that in the States on the 
Atlantic coast. It amounts in San Francisco 


and Sacramantoa to abont twenty-one inches a 
year against forty or fifty in New Hngland 


and New York. Then it all comes between 
November and June; practically there is no 
rain in California through six months of the 
year; and for those six months, at least nine- 
teen out of every twenty days are days of 
clear sunshine; while for the other six months, 
or rainy season, at least half the days are 
pleasant. Absolutely no rain falls at Sacra- 
mento in the three summer months; while 
San Francisco is only able to report the thir- 
teenth of an inch as the average of many 
years. Thunder and lightning storms are 
almost unknown in California. The rainfall 
increases, however, as we ascend the slopes of 
the Sierras, and the excessive water supply 
from the rain and snow upon these moun- 
tains, compensates in some degree for the 
scant fall of the valleys and coast lines, and 
keeps the streams full the year through. 
Sixty feet of snow fell in one winter on the 
crest of the mountains near the railroad line; 
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For “ The Friend.” 
“The Journal of William Evans. 
(Continued from page 242.) 
“1809. Business opening very slowly in 


the following spring, I felt concerned lest it 
should not prove adequate to my necessities, 
and one day sitting in the store seriously and 
solitarily contemplating my prospects, my 


racious Master condescended to show me, 


that if 1 was faithful to his requirings, I should 


never want food nor raiment. The language 
and impression were so clear, humbling my 
heart before Him, that I believed his word 
and thereby proved that that faith of which 
He is the author, is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen; 
my mind firmly and peacefully rested in it, as 
much as it would have done in an independent 
estate, alshough no change in the business 
very soon occurred. 

“On the 11th of 12th month, 1811, I was 
married to Deborah, daughter of Aaron and 
Abigail Musgrave. Some time before, she 
had been brought under the convicting power 
of Truth, with several other young persons 
who attended our meeting, and was strength- 
ened to exchange a life of gaiety and mirth 
for one of simplicity and humble walking with 
her divine Lord and Master, and was then re- 
ceived a member among Friends. Our en- 
gagement was not entered upon without the 
requisite deliberation, and strong desire to be 
preserved from taking such an important step, 
unless accompanied with a sense of divine 
approbation. This was graciously afforded 
by Him whom we desired to obey in all things; 
and although many years were not allowed 
for our earthly pilgrimage together, yet the 
few were passed in much sweetness of fellow- 
ship, and their termination was a bitter cup 
to the survivor. 

“Being now settled in life, my time was 
necessarily occupied with the various duties 
pertaining to a proper provision for a family ; 
which were attended to in unison with that 
dedication to the will of my Heavenly Father, 
and to the various services of religious s0- 
ciety, which I felt of indispensable obligation 
and connected with a growth in the life of re- 
ligion. I was not without seasons of close 
trial and humiliation, all which were needed 
to humble my proud and volatile spirit; and 
had I maintained more faithfully the watch, 
I should have made more progress in the 


a knowledge of the course pursued in the 
line, scruples occasionally arose in my min¢ 
which I attributed to fear produced by th 
novelty of my situation. Selling articles whic 
I should not be easy to wear, or recommen 
others to wear, presented some apprehensio 
of difficulty, but I concluded these might k 
dispensed with, and the business still be larg 
enough; or perhaps when I became fully e 
gaged these feelings would wear off. The 
arose the thought of entering into a busine 
which I did not fully understand, and the co 
dition in which I should find myself, were m 
partner removed by death. This cireun 
stance I hoped would not occur, and I ende 
vored to suppress my apprehensions with th 
belief that experience would soon render m 
familiar with my new employment. In h 
desire to open the way for our union an 
future operations, my relative told me th 
besides the amount of our capital, which ws 
borrowed, it would be necessary to purcha 
on credit, large quantities of certain article 
the payment for which would be provided f 
by the returns of our sales. This was a furth 
insight of the responsibilities we were abo 
to take upon us, and which raised fresh doub 
and fears. 

“ My present business being small and or 
that I understood, was managed with eas 
It required little capital, and involved me 
no engagements that I did not hold the mea 
to meet; so that I was free from anxiety ¢ 
that account, and at liberty to attend, uni 
cumbered, to any of the appointments of t 
Society, or any impression of duty to go to 
meeting that I might have. When I co 
trasted my preSent situation, for I had n 
yet given up the drug business, with the p 
ject before me, and recollected that I h 
never been accustomed to the anxiety whi 
often attends large commercial concerns, 
began to feel stronger doubts of the safety 
making so great a change. These doubts i 
creased ; and one day sitting in our religio 
meeting, it plainly appeared to mo, th 
though the mind may be able to compa 
much, yet beyond its capacity it cannot g 
If all its energies are enlisted in the concer 
of the world, and their pressure is as great 
it is capable of bearing, the all important wo 
of religion must be neglected. This appear 
to me must inevitably be my case. My tin 
and talents would be wholly engrossed, and 


christian warfare, and attained a deeper and|must abandon all prospect of usefulness in x 
firmer establishment in religious weight and/|ligious society, for the servitude of a man 


solidity.” pp. 24-26. 

“1813. In consequence of the war with 
England, business was much depressed, and 
having the expenses of a family to meet, which 
it seemed improbable, if the difficulties con- 


and the rainfall of the Sierras in the season of] tinued, the little I had to do, would be suffi- 


1867-8, amounted to one hundred inches. 
There are exceptional years in the fall of rain 
in the lower and western parts of the State; 
thus in 1861-2, when there was a great flood, 
there were forty-five inches of rain at San 
Francisco in the four winter months; and at 
the same time nearly one hundred inches in 
the foot-hills of the mountains, and, reducing 
snow to rain, over one hundred inches on the 
crest of the mountains. By contrast, some 
winters have passed without rain, and for 
eighteen months at one time the valley and 
coast regions received no moisture. But that 
was before the present settlement and organi- 
zation of the State.” 
(To be continued.) 


cient for, I became so dissatisfied that I re- 
solved to make some change. A relative who 
was a dealer in dry goods, wanting a partner, 
I concluded to join him as soon as the war 
was brought to a close, and made arrange- 
ments to borrow a sum of money, which with 


the world. It seemed if I pursued the pr 
spect of the proposed change of business, thi 
I should be lost to religious society and to t 
work of religion in my own heart. 

“These views brought me to a full stop. 
was afraid to risk my everlasting salvati 
for the sake of worldly emolument, and n¢ 
withstanding the mortification, I determin 
that it was best to inform my proposed pa 
ner in a proper manner, that I could not pi 
ceed, and also of the cause; which was a t 
to him as well as to myself, though no ste 


that employed by him, was deemed a sufficient|had been taken that would involve him 
capital. The prospect of the connection, and|difficulty. After having come to this conc 


engaging in a business that looked likely to 
be profitable, was animating and pleasant ; 
and from the feelings of my mind, I thought 
I had given the subject ample consideration. 
We entered upon some of the preparatory 
steps, which brought us frequently together, 
and to converse upon the business and the 


sion, and my concern for his disappointme 
had subsided, I felt relieved of a great burde 
and then resolved that as long as I cou 
make a living by the business I was broug 
up to, I would not abandon it for any oth 
but labor after contentment in such things 
my Heavenly Father granted to me. I look 


manner of conducting it. As I was led into! forward with renewed peace and satisfacti 
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; the path and the business before me, though} There were other houses ; but these were the/he said a battalion of chasseurs was not half- 
all, remembering that the earth is the/first. Picture, on this cold, bitter winter’s an-hour distant, coming from Briey; he had 
ord’s and the cattle on a thousand hills, and| day, some little children standing huddled to-|just heard so. Isent on the wagons (an empty 
e in his inscrutable wisdom and kindness,| gether in a doorway, through which the wind|one following the one with the bread) and my 
ill dispense what He knows we need. blew hard—and, all above, the open sky!|horse, I followed on foot. I should say a few 
My relative died.in less than three years,| Their tiny faces blue and pinched with cold ;|loaves were left with the Maire for present 
d the very great losses produced by a fall-land a blank, mournful look cast at me as I/use, and he is to send into Metz for flour next 
g market, proved in the end, that I had|passed. They neither begged, nor thought of| week, when things may be easier.” 
caped from a load of anxiety and almost} begging—they had not yet learnt the way. “ 3d 
extricable embarrassment. Indeed being|I gave them one look and turned away; for 1209, SRP Ae 
ft alone in a business I was in no wise fitted|I could not bear the sight. At St. Privat the 
r, it is probable-it would have proved my|wagon was waiting for me; and [ left ten 
tin. It is good to trust in the Lord and to/loaves with the Maire, as well as a promise 
ind the secret intimations of his blessed|to return with flour to-day. I now rode on 
oirit; for I believe it was nothing less than|to Ste. Maire aux Chenes, where I found the 
.s merciful superintending care that snatched|Mairie (Mayor’s house) so banged about by 
.e from the thraldom I was preparing for|cannon that I feared to stand on the doorstep 
yself.” pp. 29-31. lest. a piece of the stone cornice, three stories 
What deep instruction doesthis unvarnished| up, should come crashing down on me. The 
arrative convey! How many, alas! have|Maire ill in bed. Schoolmaster doing his 
smoaned in deep contrition their neglect of|duties for him. Went to schoolmaster, and 
arnings, obedience to which saved William|found the schoolmaster of next village there, 
vans from the thraldom of the world, for the|too. Both nice respectable men, but money: 
rvice of the militant Church! less. Left bread with them for the village. 
, (To be continued.) “On this plain, that I could see for miles on 
every hand, fourteen thousand men lie buried, 
For “The Friend” | who all fell on the 18th of 8th month! At 
The Track of the War around Metz. the village of Auboue, which lies in the valley 
(Continued from page 243.) below the plain, I found the Maire, a proprie- 
“We were called at six by Baptiste, our)/taire. He was really a superior farmer; evi- 
alet de chambre, who brought us a basin of|dently had possessed property and education ; 
offee each, which with a Brioche (bun with/a stout, fine-looking man, like our neighbor, 
xe butter baked in it) made our breakfast.|* * I gave him my card, and asked a few 
y seven o’clock we were at the office ; where} questions: then proposed to leave, on my re- 
‘wagon was loading bread, for me to leave|turn, six sacks of flour for the village, and a 
n the road to Briey. As soon as we were|blanket or two for his own present use, the 
irly in the country, we came on Bazaine’s| Prussians having seized everything, even drag- 
amping ground. It occupies a belt of per-|ging the bed-clothes off, and taking them 
aps two miles wide, all round Metz. Thelaway. The furniture smashed—all the earth- 
‘russians are doing their best to purify the|enware, except » few plates, clean gone. 
lace—have buried nearly all the horses,| “Presently, as it was already noon or after, 
hough here and there I saw a rotting carcase|I recollected the imprudent thing I had done 
f one, and in spite of the frost, there was alin leaving my own food at St. Privat; and I 
mell like a slaughter-house. This was doubt-|begged he would give me something to eat. 
288 from the killing of so many horses—| His wife instantly set before me some white 
0,000 or 40,000! 500 were slaughtered every| bread, with many apologies for not being able 
jay during the siege. A mile or two off, on|to give me anything better with it. After 
ar left, Forts St. Quentin and Plappeville|jotting down some figures, I turned again to 
nade a beautiful line against the sky. The|the blankets for his own use; when, suddenly, 
ormer is just such a hill as Robin’s Wood at|he burst into tears at the degradation of re- 
tloucester. We stopped a moment to enter|ceiving charity. In my broken French I 
me of the huts of Bazaine’s soldiers. It was|begged him not to think it charity—but simple 
yuilt of branches of trees, well interwoven,|help on our part—assuring him of the deep 
ind plastered with mud. I could not stand|interest felt in England for their lot, telling 
ypright in it; and it was about half the size} him of Fox Brothers’ gift, in one lot, of 1200 
if our back-kitchen! There are not many| blankets, and 2000 yards of serge ; and, finally, , 
1nts—but thousands of rings and squares cut| how some of us had left our own homes to documents ; and certainly the demand was 
mut, where the tents stood. It takes miles,|come.and help the distribution of the stores} crushing. This was only for one day; tho 
und miles, and miles of camp for an army of|to them. With a voice broken by loud sobs, Maire declared every day brought in further 
[60,000 men and 40,000 horses, with all their|he took hold of my hand and wrung it, say-| reqausitions. One item was 1500 lbs. of coffee, 
suns, and wagons, and stores! Formerly,|ing, ‘Ah, if ever you are in the same state of|and another 2430 litres of brandy!! There 
shis ground was the site of handsome villas| misery we'll come over and help you in our| were not such quantities in the whole town, 
and country seats—now, though some houses|turn.’ 1 leaned down on the table in silence| for Briey has less than 2000 inhabitants. It 
are standing, the gardens are utterly de-|fora while—for I was thoroughly overpower-| was nearly seven o’clock when everything 
stroyed. I only knew one part had been ajed: recollect, the description I give is only a| was arranged for loading; and the wagoner 
garden by the box borders which have sur-|shadow of a small part of what I had seen and proposed his waiting for the morning, as it 
vived all the trampling, and remain, a little) heard that morning. This over, we came to would be too far to return to Metz. I left the 
fringe of green, in the middle of a wilderness] business : should I leave the things at once or horse to be brought on to St. Privat next day 
of frozen mud! not? At first he said ‘Yes.’ Then, recon-| with the carts; and, as it was bright moon- 
- “Tt was notlong before I reached St. Privat.|sidering, he added, ‘ No, do not give us any- light, I started to walk alone to this village, 
O, what a sight! Up on this bleak and deso-|thing. ‘They will come and take it all away|which might be some eight miles off. The 
late plain there seemed to be ploughed land ;|—all !’ and, opening his desk (almost the only| valley was very beautiful, and it was a relicf 
as I drew nearer I found it was trampled by|bit of furniture left, except the table and three|to be by myself for a while after the strange 
thousands of footmarks, and furrowed deep|or four chairs,) he handed me the Prussian|and touching scenes I had witnessed since 
by wheels of cannon. It began to snow; the] requisition demanding 30 blankets that very| morning. After a time, however, I began to 
tine was frozen hard, and I rode into the}day! This I will show a specimen of when IJ feel a little tired; and seeing a covered wagon 


“ We are already very much driven with 
work,—Maires and Cures of villages coming 
in at all hours, and all needing talking to and 
questioning. So Emilia Bunsen, who speaks 
three languages perfectly, attends to the let- 
ters and books, while we are unpacking bales 
or seeing to the despatch of potatoes and 
flour. 

“T am a little tired with my yesterday’s 
out; but. hearty, and strong as a lion for more 
work. The fresher mountain air does one 
good. I came over expecting all sorts of hard- 
ships. There are next to none; and as to per- 
sonal danger in moving about among the 
soldiers, there is not one atom more than in 
going from Churcham to Gloucester! A child 
might travel through the entire German army, 
without once fearing any kind of insult. For 
these poor fellows—conquering Germans—sit 
down by the side of the people they are quar- 
tered upon, and weep with them very bitter 
tears, when they begin to talk of home in far- 
off fatherland, and tell with touching simpli- 
city of their wives and little ones, whom they 
will probably never see again! They will 
stand in a ling to take turns to clasp a little 
baby in their arms, and kiss it! 

“Tt is now 12. We have unpacked heaps 
of blankets in the courtyard. It is snowing 


fast. I have next to attend a meeting of the 
Agricultural Commitee Ul LEE ATTUNA loounver'é 


de Metz, where we are to talk over the most 
important thing of all—seeds and sowing for 
next year’s harvest.” 


* Metz, 12th mo. 4, 1870. 

“ Perhaps I had better take up my narra- 
tive where I ended in my last—which was, if 
I remember aright, at my arrival at Briey 
with the two wagons. As we purposed giving 
some portion to the townspeople of Briey, I 
asked to see the Maire. I was shown at once 
into the council room, where all the conseillers 
municipaux were assembled, with anxious and 
sorrowful faces, to debate as to the means of 
meeting the requisition made that very even- 
ing by the Prussians. They handed me the 


Village. A row of black staring ruins, roof-/get home. This village had Prussians quar-| coming behind me, driven by German soldiers, 


less, windowless, and doorless, met my view. tered in it at the timo we were talking ; and! hailed them in French,—but to no purpose. 
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I next managed to ask them in German if|He lived, shrieking, for an hour or two, and|My Pere shrinks back from trials which the future m 
there was any one inside who spoke English.|was then carried out dead, to make way for Yet pinsap din gavedw:b tikiahat those 
There was. ‘I am an Englishman, and tired|some one else. Highteen hours passed away|g, 7 send the coming tears back with the whisp 
of walking. Can you give me a lift? Theyin-|before many of the wounded were attended word, “He knows!” 

stantly pulled up, and 1 clambered in amongst |to ; and some of them lying in their gore were 

them, stumbling over knapsacks and needle/run over by wheels of guns, trampled by men 
guns; and jammed myself in between two of|and horses, torn by bursting shells and shot. 
them. There were five altogether, and I was| Four different wounds were often received by 
in the * * * * * wagon. My interpreter,}one man! One poor fellow, with his lower 
however, would not keep on with his English; |jaw torn half off and hanging, dragged the 
—they very good-naturedly said things in|Cure to him with both hands in his death 
German over slowly, that I ae get hold of|struggle, while the latter bent over him and 
the meaning. I got down at Ste. Marie aux|poured a tiny drop of wine into the shapeless 
Chenes, and called on the Curé, to tell him of|mass of gore, as the ‘sacrament!’ At first he 
my intention of going on to St. Privat to sleep|could hardly stand against the shivering of 
—having made up my mind to lie upon straw|horror that passed through him at such sights; 
if necessary, so as to get a better idea of what/but being gifted with strong health and energy, 
it really would be to live there. But the Curé|/he got over this, and labored all day long, 
would not hear of it. He dragged me in with |from early morning till far into the night, for 
a warm grasp of the hand, and insisted that|six whole weeks, among the dying and the 


Anon 
—_s eo 


ENDURANCE. 


“Tf thou faint in the day of adversity thy streng 
small. Prov. xxiv. 10. 


Faint not beneath thy burthen, though it seem 
Too heavy for thee, and thy strength is small ; 

Though the fierce raging of the noon tide beam 
On thy defenceless head untempered fall. 


Belec' 


Though sad and heartsick with the weight of woe 
That to the earth would crush thee—journey on 

What though it be with faltering steps and slow, 
Thou wilt forget the toil when rest is won. 


Nay! murmur not, because no kindred heart 
May share thy burthen with thee—but alone ~ 
Still struggle bravely on, though all depart; 


I should go no further that night. 
eaten nothing since early morning except the 
bit of dry bread at Auboue, and was now 
ready for the supper that was soon set before 
me. When it was over, we sat over the fire 
for more than an hour, and I heard the most 
thrilling and touching things I had ever 
listened to. The Curé told me of the coming 
up of the innumerable hosts of men on the 


morning of the battle; and of the terror of|fessed infidel. 


the poor villagers, who all, three hundred in 
number, flocked to his house as to a common 
refuge. At 10. M. the awful roar of the can- 
non began, and bombshells came bursting on 


[ had|dead. He had 5,800 wounded to visit in this 


one little parish! Then followed a flood of 
anecdotes from him as to the various other 
events that followed the actual combat, of 
which I have only room for two or three :— 

“A Captain who lay here many weeks, 
wounded, told the Cure that he had fought 
side by side with a friend to whom he was 
closely attached, and who had been a pro- 
At night, in the darkness, 
when the struggle was over, as the Captain 
lay bleeding on the field, he heard his friend 
saying, in a voice that was slowly failing— 
‘O God that these sufferings may be an ex- 


every hand, mingled with shriek® and cries of|piation for my sins’—and then he was silent. 


the wounded, who were falling in the streets 
and gardens by multitudes, and whom the 
ambulance men began bringing into every 


room, where the blood soon streamed in pools. 
He had to rush to and f: i 


| 1ro, pumping them 
water to quench their raging thirst; and in 
five hours he had handed them one hundred 
and fifty bucketsful! The people had to clear 
out of the cellars where they were sheltering, 
and the Germans rushed in, mad with thirst, 
banging in the heads of the wine casks with 
the butt ends of their guns! The powder 
smoke grew so dense thatit was hard to stay 
in the lower part of the house. The cannon 
kept up one continual stunning round of thun- 
der, and the shrieks, and cries and yells of 
three hundred thousand men,* engaged in de- 
stroying one another, kept on till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the tide rolled onward 
to St. Privat, and left this part of the plain 
covered for miles with the wounded and the 
dead, and the wreck of broken carriages and 
carts, and every variety of arms. One poor 
man was carried into the Cure’s house,*and 
laid down in the room we were now sitting 
in, with ten inches of broken bayonet driven 
in at one side of his forehead and out at the 
other, while a second wound, following the 
first, from a bullet, had blown both his eyes 


out, and they were hanging on his cheeks! It 


*“The German army numbered 200,000 foot and 


25,000 horse, with 500 guns ; the French army, 120,000 |That my 


foot and 10,000 horse, with 250 guns. This was the great 
and final day of the battle of Grayelotte, and is called by 
the French ‘ La bataille du dix-hwit, (i. e., 18th 8th mo. 
1870.) There were forty thousand wounded and killed, 
altogether. The King of Prussia’s Guards, generally 
known as the ‘ White Cuirassiers of Bismarck,’ were so 
entirely destroyed in this battle that Count Palikao re- 


His spirit had fled. The Captain, who had 
himself been an infidel, was so impressed by 
this that he declared he would never more 
deny the reality of the life to come. 

“ Another Captain, a Prussian, told him he 
had fought at Diippel and Sadowa, and in 
many other bloody battles; but that the worst 
he had ever seen before was but child’s play 
in comparison with this furious and deadly 
fight of Gravelotte. 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
NOT KNOWING. 


I know not what will befall me! God hangs a mist o’er 


my eyes ; 

And o’er each step of my onward path He makes new 
scenes to rise; 

And every joy He sends me, comes as a sweet and glad 
surprise. 


I see not a step before me as I tread the days of the 


year ; 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, the future His 
mercy shall clear, 

And what looks dark in the distance, may brighten as 
I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future has less bitter than I 
think ; 
The Lord’ may sweeten the water, before I stoop to 
drink ; ’ 
Or, oe Marah must be Marah, He will stand beside its 
rink, » 


may be He has waiting for the coming of my feet 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, some joy so strangely 

sweet, 
lips can only tremble with the thanks I can- 
not speak. 


Oh, restful, blissful ignorance! Tis blessed not to know! 
It keeps me quiet in those arms which will not let me 


go 
And hushes my soul to rest on the bosom which loves 
me so. 


peved to the French Chambers that not one had escaped. | And so I go on not knowing! I would not if I might; 
his was not quite correct, but nearly so: for out of|I would rather walk in the dark with God, than go 


7000 men, only 74 left the field unwounded. The Ger- 
mans call Ste, Marie aux Chenes 
Guards,’ ” 


alone in the light; 


‘The Grave of the|I wouldjrather’ walk with Him by faith, than walk alone 


by sight, 


Ts it not said that, “each must bear his own?” 


All have not equally the power to bless ; 
And of the many, few could cheer our lot; 

For “the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
And with its joy a stranger meddleth not.” 


Then be not faithless, though thy ‘soul be dark ; 
Ts not thy Master’s seal upon thy brow? 

Oft has his presence saved thy sinking bark, 
And thinkest thou He will forsake thee now? 


Hath he not bid thee cast on Him thy care, 
Saying he careth for thee? Then arise! 
And on thy path, if trod in faith and prayer, 
The thorns shall turn to flowers of Paradise. 


———_+->—__—__ 


For “The Friend? 
Journey in North China. 


Alexander Williamson, who as agent of t] 
“ National Bibl® Society of Scotland,” pen 
trated into the interior of China, and mingk 
entensively with the natives, has publish« 
during the past year a valuable work wit 
this title. The earlier chapters give son 
description of the great natural advantag 
of this remarkable country, and while admi 
ting the moral defects and other drawbacl 
to its prosperity, the author seems impress¢ 
with a more hopeful view of the mental abi 
ties, and power of adaptation of the peopl 
and of an improved future for them, than mo 
writers whom we have met with. a4} 

“China proper extends from about the 19 
to the 41st parallel of north lititude, and tk 
97th to the 122nd of east longitude. It cor 
prises an area of 1,300,000 square miles, « 
nearly 832,000,000 of square acres. Withi 
these limits are embraced every variety « 
soil and climate. There are tracts of char 
paign country like France and Belgiu 
swampy districts like Holland; and mou 
tainous regions like Switzerland. Advanci 
within the tropic of Cancer three degrees, a 
extending northwards towards Mongoli 
including every degree of altitude from t 
sea-level to the perpetual snow-line, and eve 
variety of conformation of hill and valle 
land and water—it yields everything that ¢ 
be desired for the sustenance, comfort, 
luxury of man. Its mineral resources a 
very great, surpassing those of Europe a 
Australia, and rivalling those of the Weste 
States of America. Professor Ansted, in h 
official catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 
1851, gives the area of the coal-fields of Gre 
Britain at 12,000 square miles, and that of t 
United States of America at 130,000 squ 
miles, whereas that of the North of Chi 
alone—not to speak of South China or Weste 
China=is estimated by W.S. Kingsmill, C. 


83,000 square miles. Iron-ore and iron- 
one, of various descriptions, are found in 
Jery province, in many places in great 
vandance, and, what is most noteworthy, 
Je black magnetic ore—the finest ore in the 

yrld—is the kind in common use, so much 
j, that the Chinese seldom work any other 
the manufacture of iron. Copper, lead, tin, 
iver, and gold are plentiful, scarcely a dis- 
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reduced to a science: deceit and lying placed 
upon the pedestal of ability and cleverness. 
The common people know not when they may 
be pounced upon by their own protectors; 
and so a paralyzing sense of insecurity per- 
oa the country throughout its whole ex- 
ent. 

“There are, in addition to the preceding 
facts, certain formidable barriers in the way 


et of China being without one or other of|of European intercourse, and the introduction 
em. The water communication is extreme-|of action of foreign ideas. 


well distributed—in this respect superior 
that of most countries, and surpassed by 
me. 


_ “First among these barriers stands the posi- 
tion and pretensions of the Emperor. This 
is the backbone of Chinese exclusiveness. He 


| “The mental capacities of the people are of|claims to be the representative of God upon 
‘inferior order. Their administrative pow-| earth; the source of law, office, power, honor 


sare remarkable. Sir Frederick Bruce is 
ported to have said that “Chinese states- 
2n were equal to any he ever met in any 

pital in Europe.” This may, or may not 

Certain it is, they hold their own with 

i British diplomatists. Chinese merchants 
pe successfully with our own in all depart- 
ents of trade; in fact are gaining ground on 
rem. Their literati are equal to any intel- 
stual task Europeans can set before them ; 
.d Chinamen have carried off, in fair and 
yen competition, high honors in British and 
merican universities. The number of high- 
ass books mastered by not a few is quite 
irprising. The common people are shrewd, 
\instaking, and indomitable; and the more 
have travelled among them the more have 
been impressed with their mental promise, 
veility, and love of order. 

“Here, then, we have all the elements need- 
to success and dominion: no end of coal 
steam purposes, abundénce of iron for 

achinery, facility for cheap and rapid com- 

anication, capacity to govern, brains to 

fan, hands to work, and a will to put every- 

ing in motion, subservient to their own in- 
ests. 

“Now, when we consider that the soil is as 
ich and fertile as ever; that the mineral re- 
“arces not only of North China, but of the 
Test and the South—equally great—are all 

actically untouched ; when we add the vari- 

1 promise and mineral wealth of Manchuria 
ad Corea, the extent of the population, the 
dility and enterprise of the people as attest- 
1 by a consecutive history of four millenni- 
ims, and the general character of the race, 
ho does not see that the Chinese nation is 
estined to rise and dominate the whole of 
jastern Asia? 


and emolument; the possessor of the soil; the 
owner of all the resources and wealth of the 
country ; and entitled to the services of all 
the males between the years of sixteen and 
sixty. ‘Kwa kuin, ‘solitary prince’ He 
recognizes no equal upon earth, and scouts 
the very idea of being placed on a footing of 
equality with any royal family. The usual 
apothegm is, ‘There cannot be two suns in 
the heavens, or two (Whang-ti) Emperors in 
the world.’ 

“This assumption is no modern invention. 
It is one of the most elemental ideas of the 
Chinese system. It has lived through many 
revolutions, and gathered strength by the tri- 
umphs of four thousand years. It is support- 
ed by tens of thousands of men distinguished 
for ability and a certain culture of intellect, 
and is proclaimed in all quarters of the Em- 
pire by a three-hundred-million-tongued voice. 

“This most exclusive claim stands before 
us as firmly as it did centuries ago. Witness 
the Imperial edicts,—the reference made by 
the late Emperor to the President: vf the 
United States, viz., that ‘the idea of his equal- 
ity was a subject to be relegated to the regions 
of laughter ;’ and, above all, the conduct of 
the Chinese Government in reference to the 
visit of H. R. H. Prince Alfred to Peking, in 
the autumn of 1869. But this is a most seri- 
ous obstacle, for it is clear that so long as the 
Emperor of China claims to be superior to the 
Queen of Great Britain or other European 
sovereigns, and the mandarins refuse to ac- 
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upon us as a race of fierce men not quite up 
to the mark in mental powers. Many atime 
have foreigners been provoked by Chinamen 
coming up to them, patting them on the shoul- 
der, and caressing them just as we would a 
huge Newfoundland dog or a semi-tamed lion. 
Nor is this all. They appear in many dis- 
tricts to look upon us as a species of fools. 
Often have I observed Chinamen address my- 
self and others just as mendacious nursery- 
maids address children, as if we were incapa- 
ble of seeing through their barefaced lies and 
shallow deceit. 

“ Moreover, they still look upon their coun- 
try as sacred soil. The common name for it 
among themselves is the ‘Middle Kingdom,’ 
and this is propagated by their maps, which 
represent China as occupying four-fifths of 
the earth, and foreign nations as forming a 
narrow fringe on the outside.” 

(To be continued.) 


Self Love and Pleasing Self. 


The following observations are taken from 
one of Jane Taylor’s essays. 


“For EVEN CHRIST PLEASED NOT HIMSELF.” 

Our Great Redeemer “left us in all things 
an example that we should follow his steps.” 
It is therefore an excuse that will avail noth- 
ing to say, that he set too perfect a pattern 
for such erring creatures to copy. They who 
do not aim to copy it are not of his fold. 
There are many of the Saviour’s actions, in- 
deed, that it is not very difficult to imitate ; 
we may visit the sick, feed the hungry, in- 
struct the ignorant, and after all have little 
or nothing of the mind of Christ. They alone 
who act from similar motives, who, in some 


humble degree, imbibe his spirit, are his true 
fulluwers; und they only wii ever pe careu 


his “ good and faithful servants.” 

Now, of all that we read of the character 
of our Lord, there is no part so rarely or so 
imperfectly copied as that which the text de- 
scribes. That Jesus pleased not himself, is 
evident throughout his whole course of con- 
duct. Pity for men, and zeal for God, influ- 
enced all his actions: and never did he, for a 
moment, lose sight of either of these objects, 
in order to consult his own honor or ease. 


knowledge the full equality and authority of| When, after hours of midnight prayer, he lay 


our plenipotentiaries and consuls, there never 
can be satisfactory or amicable relations with 
them. 

“Besides the theocratic assumption of the 
Emperor, another most formidable obstacle 


“The Chinese have always been the imperial|to the progress of China is to be found in the 
ce in the far East; and they are as able as|ignorance, conceit, and superciliousness of the 


ver to exercise dominion, and will assuredly | people. 


They are bad enough at the ports, 


oso. It is true that at present they are in|despite of all they see and hear; but the lack 


:most deplorable condition. Their old princi- 
les of government are disregarded ; the max- 
ms of their classics utterly ignored by the 
‘enerality of their rulers; rapacity and cor- 
aption pervade every department of the 
itate, even to a far greater degree than for- 
jigners ever imagined. 


_ “Superstition clouds the finest intellects, as|masses—the nation, 


of knowledge there is nothing in comparison 
with the gross ignorance and absurd ideas 
entertained of foreigners which characterize 
the Chinese of the interior. None but those 


down to sleep in the vessel that was overtak- 
en with the storm, it was not that he was inat- 
tentive to the fears of his disciples, but that he 
knew it would furnish a fresh occasion of 
displaying to them his power and goodness 
in their deliverance. When, being wearied 
with his journey, he sat on the well, his 
gracious intention in resting there was, 
that he might invite the poor woman who 
came to draw water, to partake of the living 
stream which he had to bestow. Whether he 
labored or rested, fasted, or made-one of a 
feast, he was ever alike intent upon the same 


who have travelled inland and mingled freely | objects, influenced by the same motives: “ He 
with the people can have an idea of the ex-|pleased not himself.” 


tent and depth of this darkness. The great 


Now, it is only by earnestly imploring the 


not the sprinkling of|influence of his Spirit, by “abiding in him,” 


ye have repeatedly witnessed; a low and|people on the coast—look upon us as a differ-|that we can hope to imitate him here. The 


t 


irit has crept into the homes even of|ent species of beings. In some places they|first dictate of our fallen nature is to please 
er classes ; squalor and filth are often|call us ‘devils, not in impertinence, bat in|ouwrselves, and this, too, at the expense of oth- 


varely concealed beneath the grand silks and|genuine ignorance of our origin and charac-|ers ; that is, of whoever may chance to stand 
mbroidered dresses of the wealthy ; opium is|ter; so much so, that they often use this term|between us and our desires. Young persons 
with complimentary prefixes, as e. g., theirjcannot be aware (for even old persons are 
itroying thousands of its most promising sons. | practice of calling a friend of ours ‘ Kwhe tze|not) of the depths of selfishness that lie un- 
ad worst of all, there is no truth in the|ta jen’—i. e. ‘His Excellency the Devil.’|discovered in the darkness of their hearts. 
th Falsehood and chicanery are their|Moreover, they often use this epithet in our|Disinterested actions are indeed talked of; 


mawing at the vitals of the Empire, and de- 


and their weapons. Scheming has been! courts of justice, 


In other places they look! but how few of them can bear the scrutinjr 
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even of human penetration! how few, then,|would be as content that another should have 
that of Him “who knows what is in man!”|the credit of promoting it as himself. We 
We set out from our childhood upon a princi-}should have more work and less noise ; more 
ple directly opposite to that which the Scrip-|business and less bustle. There would then 
tures enjoins. To please ourselves is the grand}be no more disputes and jealousies, and envy- 
object, even from the baby that snatches the|ings and emulations about management and 
toy from its infant brother, to the man who/precedent. Alas! that some of, apparently, 
aims to be richer, or greater, or more esteem-|the most praiseworthy actions, should be 


ed than his neighbor. 


Through all the stages|traced to the odious principle of self pleasing. 


of life, through all the gradations of society, |Is there not reason to fear that among the in- 
this self pleasing is so evident, and is, at the|/structors of the ignorant, the helpers of the 
same time, so painfully felt within by every|poor ; among the most conspicuous patrons of 
one acquainted with his own heart, that the|benevolent societies, from the highest to the 
whole world seems to present, to the observ-|lowest of them; individuals might be found, 
ing eye, one disgraceful scramble: every one|who are as truly self pleasers as any that 
aiming, at whatever price, to aggrandize, to|could be selected from the haunts of worldly 


please himself. 
in one rank, good nature in another, and the 
restraints of law in the lowest, check the open 
violence of the struggle, yet it is evident 
enough that the contest is incessantly carried 
on. 

From such a spectacle how refreshing is it 
to turn the eye towards Him of whom alone 
it may emphatically be said “he pleased not 
himself!” And what a consoling considera- 
tion it is, that there is a way of escape even 
to us, from this tyranny of the selfish pas- 
sions; yes, in every age a little company has 
walked this earth, who, although not perfect- 
ly freed from the love of self, has yet been de- 
livered from its dominion: they have attain- 
ed unto the unfeigned love of their neighbor ; 
and their highest ambition has been to have 
this testimony, that “they pleased God.” * * 

“Tet every one please his neighbor,” 
instead of pleasing himself!—what a world 
would this be, if there were anything ap- 


proaching to an universal attention to this 
rue. tl Us CuULeraw aw few uf vue changes 


that would occurin civilized and christianized 
society, if such an alteration were to take 


For, although good breeding |pleasure. 


But, in one word, if the supposed change 
were actually to take place, earth would at 
once be heaven. Yes, and heaven is begun in 
every heart, in which the process of extirpat- 
ing the selfish passions is in progress. Such 
have already, in a measure, “entered into 
rest.” That ceaseless disquietude which agi- 
tates the minds of those who are seeking, as 
their grand object, their own gratification, 
has subsided ; and they possess, according to 
the degree of their attainment, that peace 
which the Lord left to his followers. 

Let us diligently examine our hearts by 
this test: is it our grand aim and spring of 
action to please ourselves, or to please God, 
and to fulfil the law of love to our neighbor? 
Let our good works, as well as our suspicious 
or bad ones, be brought to the scrutiny; and 
if our hearts condemn us in this matter, let us 
very seriously remember, that “if any one 
have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 

Those who, through divine grace, have 
peined any conquest over their self love, may 
be stimulated to fresh victories by the great 
example of Jesus. “ Even Christ pleased not 


place. It is too obvious to mention, that|himself;” althoughhehadall thespringsof pure 
crimes which outrage the common laws of/felicity at his command. He, who was tempt- 


the community would then vease; we there- 
fore confine the inquiry to those inconsisten- 
cies of conduct which are considered of a 
more creditable order. 

It is evident that, as one immediate conse- 
quence of the case we have supposed, there 
would be an end to all strife, public or domes- 
tic; no contentions about my right and yours ; 
no petty disputings in families, for privilege 
and preference, if each sought to please the 
other, and cared not to please himself. 

Again: the excess of luxury, and the pride 
of life would be no more seen. When persons 
give rich entertainments, when they decorate 
their houses and their persons to the extent 
of their means, these things are done to show 
their neighbors, and to please themselves. 

Another very happy consequence that 
would immediately follow, would be the ces- 
sation of every description of scandal and evil 
speaking, from open censoriousness to the 
most private gossipping. An ill-natured tale 
may indeed be told to please one neighbor, 


ed in all points, like themselves; yet, so far 
was he from yielding in any instance, that he 
voluntarily submitted to fatigue, poverty, re- 
proach, and endured inconceivable anguish. 
Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich. 


the best, their crop commanding $15 to $ 
per ton; to $8 to $12 for ordinary. The dt 
from San Francisco, twenty-five miles awe 
does much damage when the wind blows ° 
wards the ponds. The shipment is chiefly | 
steamers, at $1.25 and $1.50 per ton. T 
total cost is $4,950 per 1000 tons; the : 
ceipts are $10,000. The work is healthy a 
the climate favorable, so that great expansi 
of the industry is anticipated.— Record. 


Belecte 

On my way falling in company with Robx 
Jordan, we had a freedom to propose a me 
ing to the Anabaptists at Middletown, 
which they readily consented, and we hac 
profitable opportunity with them in th: 
meeting-house, and on the same evening 
meeting at the house of Hugh Hartshorne, 
which several Baptists came ; this was a til 
of favor, and I hope of service; it was cc 
cluded by R. J. in solemn prayer and thanl 
giving to the Lord, who is worthy forey 
and ever! Just as the meeting broke up 
felt myself poor and inwardly weak to as gre¢ 
a degree as ever I had done, and looki 
towards my said friend, I saw he was in t 
same’ condition, for it seemed as if we h 
hardly strength to stand; but a query of 0 
dear Lord’s, came suddenly into my mind a 
ministered relief, viz: Who hath touch 
me? Whereupon leaning toward my co 
panion, I repeated it to him, being my bel 
it was as much for his help as my own. J 
understood the meaning instantly witho 
further explanation, and was thereby also : 
lieved. Perhaps some who may hereaft 
peruse these lines, may think this too bold’ 
a mortal man to mention, but having by 
degree of experience known, that when t 
healing virtue of Truth from the holy Phy 
cian of souls has flowed through an huml 
servant, to the relief of some of the infirm a 
poor amongst the people, who have follow 
physicians of no value, and spent all th 
living thereby, and no cure wrought, notwit 
standing virtue has gone through them as | 
struments or conducts, they have felt inwar¢ 
weak for a time, that in humble abaseme 
of soul they might be taught to acknowled 
that the kingdom, power, and glory doth 
long to Him alone, who is God over all, bless 


Primitive Salt Works in California.—The|forever and ever.—Life of John Churchman. 


February number of the Overland Monthly 
says: “The great salt making establishment 


in Alameda, east of and bordering the bay of|of coal goes on increasing as it has done 
San Francisco, dates from 1862, though limit-|the last sixty years it will outstrip all reas 
ork has The|able calculation ; it has, over all the world, 
first inquiry in establishing works is to find|that time increased nearly tenfold, and 

or create a shallow basin, connecting with|increase of population and national wea 
the tide, and having a clay bottom that is not|has been proportionally large among th 


ed work has been done there before. 


porous. These basins average eight acres 
each, and usually consist of three that are 
connected—the outer, the pickle, and the salt 
pond proper. The latter is filled by a wood- 


en force pump, worked by a wind mill. Un-|ten years, it becomes 50, 100, 200, 400, 800: 


til Augast the work is limited to furnishing 


but then it must be always at the expense of|the brine. Then comes the scraping period, 


another; and people please themselves, also, 
exceedingly, by expatiating on others’ faults 
because it seems to set off their own virtues. 
No, not one ill-natured suggestion, not one sar- 
castic remark, would be uttered, even in the 
domestic circle, if persons really wished to 
please theirneighbors rather than themselves. 

Once more, there would then be no osten- 
tation, no self seeking in doing good. A per- 
son who simply desires his neighbor's benefit, 


heaping the salt of the inner pond into the 
hundred pound heaps, and drawing it by a 
cheap tramway to the firm land. 

Six Chinamen will scrape an eight-acre 
basin in three weeks, and will usually collect 
two hundred and fifty tons. The operation 


can be repeated four or five times a year.|merely living to eat. Our lines of railw 
The salt is carried to a rude warehouse, and|are yet to be increased; we have only s¢ 

Better works|the beginning of railroad transportation, 
ave been created, and more care is. paid at! well.asof steam navigation. Steam-plow 


pews in 160-pound sacks. 


Consumption of Coal.—lf the consumpti 


nations which consume most coal. Ther 
of increase for this consumption appears to 
a geometrical progression ; that is, in plac 
increasing regularly, say 25 per cent. ev 


cent. in successive decades. This is not to 
so greatly wondered at, when we consi 
that we have by no means reached that 
of the world’s progress when every thing 
be considered finished. On the contrary, 
have only just made a beginning in imp 
ing the earth’s surface, so as to render it 
abode for men of higher aspirations t 
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{l become the rule, steam-pumping for water|long to the soul’s peace, and consequently 


ly in large towns and for sewage. 

. Hull has calculated that there is still in 
nd, at less than 4,000 feet depth (the 
sent mining maximum) an amount of 83,- 
),000,000 tons. This would be enough for 
) years, if the yearly consumption, and con- 
uent production, did not increase in so 
mgaratio. But if this increase goes on 
it has done during the last sixty years (and 
sre is nO reason to suppose why it should 
»,) this amount is scarcely sufficient for one 
adred years, or three generations, The 
rst feature is, however, that Mr. Hull adds 
is calculation the remark, “ No one is so 
surd to suppose that we shall ever get to 

6 depth.” —Manufacturer and Builder. 


Thou must hold communion with God, or 
-soul willdie. Thou must walk with God, 
Satan will walk with thee. Thou must 
*w in grace or thou wilt lost it. 
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We think that no unprejudiced person who 
equainted with the history of the rise and 
gress of the Society of Friends, can escape 
conviction, that it bears convincing evi- 
ice of their having been the work of the 
niscient and omnipotent Head of the true 
irch. Other religious professors are loth 
admit that Friends have done well in dis- 
ding the many rites and ceremonies long 
<tised in the professing church, yet, if 
idid, they can hardly fail to admit that, as 
ociety, they have borne a consistent testi- 
ny to the spirituality of the new covenant 


deeply solicitous for the support and spread 
of the truth as held by Friends, but must often 
look over those parts of the Society with 
which he is acquainted, with anxious desire 
for the growth in Christ of his fellow mem- 
bers, and earnest longings that by a practical 
application of the fundamental doctrine of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, they may come 
to a saving knowledge of vital, experimental 
religion. 

Though we may thankfully believe there 
are many up and down, whose daily concern 
it is to be kept under “the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus” which makes “free from 
the law of sin and death,” we ought not to 
shut our eyes to the fact, that within our 
borders there is not a little of our high pro- 
fession, unaccompanied by evidences of that 
change of heart and conduct which is the fruit 
of being born of the Spirit. There is, in some, 
the acknowledgment of a sound orthodox be- 
lief, without a practical exemplification of that 
true faith which works by love to the purify- 
ing of the heart, and which commends the 
religion of Christ to others by the christian 
virtues shown in the every day transactions 
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Head, and clothes it with dignity and au- 
thority. It is this that transforms man from 
a state of nature to a state of acceptance by 
his Creator. It is only by the work of the 
Holy Spirit that man can be convinced of sin, 
brought to see his need of a Saviour, come to 
that Saviour who died for him, experience 
true repentance, and receive saving faith in 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. And it is only by the renewings 
of the Holy Spirit that the work of regenera- 
tion, when once begun, can be maintained 
and carried on, until the will of the creature 
is brought into entire conformity with that of 
his Creator and Saviour, and he thus be made 
meet for an inheritance with the saints in 
light. 

Asmen submit to this heart-changing work, 
bearing with patience the pangs of the new 
birth, they are made members of Christ’s 
militant church, and having become acquaint- 
ed with his voice in themselves, they follow 
his bidding in the work He assigns them, and 
the voice of a stranger they will not follow. 
He bestows his gifts on such as these for the 
edification of the church, and clothes them 
with the spirit of judgment when they sit in 


of life. While in others, who appear to think |judgment, and with strength to turn the battle 


they have attained a state of acceptance and 
experience, there is performance of various 
outward exercises but without the infallible 
signs of the washing of regeneration, and with 
a lack of the evidences of those crucifying 
baptisms which attend a true disciple of 
Christ. 

That the doctrines of the gospel, the ob- 
servance of which more particularly charac- 
terize Friends, are very imperfectly compre- 
hended by some in membership, as well as 
others without, is-often manifest; and conse 
quently we sometimes hear opinions publicly 
promulgated, as being those of Friends, which, 


pensation, and the purity and simplicity of|as a body, they never held ; and this we may 


truths of the gospel; maintaining that the 
igion of Christ demands submission to his 
rit in the soul, and is exemplified by holi- 
sin life and conversation, by redemption 


hope, in some cases, not with an intention of 
misrepresenting them, but because those ex- 
pressing these opinions know no better. By 
this means persons within, and probably many 


m the maxims and manners of the world,| more without our pale, are led into error, and 
1 devotion to the cause of truth and right-|sometimes form a low estimate of the excel- 


sness. 
\lthough the spiritual life and power that 


lency of the religion the Society holds. 
How is a remedy to be applied in this state 


re so eminently manifested in the early|of things, so that our beloved Society may be 
3 of this people, were somewhat dimmed| restored to a state of health and soundness? 
the next succeeding generation, and may|The obstacles to be removed spring from the 


have risen to the same remarkable bright- 
8 throughout the Society, since that day, 
through the condescending mercy of the 
jumbering Shepherd of Israel, there has 
‘ays been preserved a living remnant 
ongst us, who have held the truth in its 
ity and completeness; commending it, not 
rely by a confession of the lips, but by a 
sistent example; and showing the power 
godliness by their preservation from the 
ny evils fround them, by their faithfulness 
supporting the testimonies of the gospel, 
| by their moderation and integrity in 
suit of their outward callings, and their 
gin mingling with the men of the world. 
lvery generation, as it comes on the stage 
‘tion, has a work assigned it in the exten- 
1 of the Redeemer’s kingdom, for the per- 
mance of which, each individual of it is 
re or less responsible. No one among 
ends, as a part of the militant church, who 
igh the quickening virtue of Divine Grace 
_. made alive from the dead, and earn- 


selfishness, the prejudices and the blinding 
delusions innate to man’s heart. Whatever 
then, may be the estimate made by some, of 
the value of First-day schools, Bible classes, 
or stated formal prayer meetings, they can 
hardly hope that any or all of these will prove 
adequate to the change required. Nor can 
the introduction of any new doctrine in the 
place of those ever held by Friends, offer a 
reasonable ground to hope for a revival of 
primitive purity, consistency and righteous 
zeal. We must rely on the same power and 
guidance that raised up the Society in the be- 
ginning, and has preserved in every genera- 
tion aseed to serve Him, who is a jealous God, 
and will not give his glory to another, nor his 
praise to graven images. 

This power and guidance, which are the 
same to-day and as. accessible now as ever they 
were, were and are bestowed through obedi- 
ence to the Light of Christ, or Divine Grace 
manifested in the heart; which not only brings 
salvation to man individually, but keeps the 


in the pursuit of those things which be-|church subservient to the will of its glorified 


to the gate. 

Here, then, is the means and the only means 
for producing a reformation in the Society, 
and as it must operate on every member in- 
dividually, every one may engage in it, and 
thus help forward the good work. It is a 
work which cannot be done one for another, 
and no one can perform it deceitfully. If, 
then, in looking at the state of our portion of 
the visible church, we are often ready to ex- 
claim, as the prophet of old, “ How is the gold 


bocomeodim! huwintvbomunt Quv pul chaugedtt 
the stones of the sanctuary are poured ont in 
the top of every street,” let us humbly con- 
fess that it is because, as a people, we have 
forsaken the love of our espousals, and often 
disregarded the indispensable necessity of wait- 
ing for and cbeying the gift of Divine Grace, 
the Light of Christ within. And if we are 
really solicitous for the removal of the many 
deficiencies and a return to original purity 
and brightness, let each member show in 
practice that he understands the import, and 
strives to act in accordance with the often 
quoted and more often unheeded declaration 
of the Saviour of man and Head of the church, 
“ Without me ye can do nothing.” 


We have been requested to state, that sub- 
scriptions towards raising the fifteen hundred 
dollars for keeping up the schools in Tennes- 
see, established by Yardley Warner, may be 
paid to Jokn C. Allen, Forrest Building, No. 
1198S. Fourth street, or to Jacob Smedley, Jr., 
304 Arch street. , 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrr1an.—Paris continued to be a scene of anarchy 
and confusion up to the 26th ult. The people, as well 
as the national guards, are divided in sentiment, and a 
party of order has been organized, but it does not seem 
strong enough to put down the insurgents. The govern- 
ment at Versailles is reluctant to employ force against 
the insurrection, and indeed has not the requisite mili- 
tary force at command. On the 24th it was announced 
in the British House of Lords that the English ambas- 
sador, Lord Lyons, was confident of the early restora- 
tion of order in Paris. General Chanzy was not exe- 
cuted by the insurgents, but was so maltreated by them 
that he was sent to the hospital; after the detention of 
a few days he was released. One of the demands of the 
insurgents.is that the National Assembly shall sit in 
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land celebrations throughout the United Kingdom, and had been long prep 


Paris, and they threaten that the national guards will 
march to Versailles and disperse the Assembly if it is 
not convened in Paris at an early day. The Assembly 
has about 47,000 armed men assembled for its protec- 
tion. The bullion in the Bank of France has been re- 
moved to Versailles, and all unissued notes destroyed. 
A proclamation to the people of France, approved by 
the Assembly and issued by Thiers, after reciting the 
occurrences in Paris and calmly reviewing the situation, 
closes as follows: “ France repudiates the movement. 
Do not fear our weakness. We are your sole repre- 
sentatives, and will maintain our trust, and make no 
compromise with the guilty.” 

The insurgent journals declare their willingness to 
treat with the Versailles government on the following 
conditions. The election of a communal council by the 
people of Paris; the re-organization of the National 
Guard, coupled with power of self election and removal 
of officers, and suppression of the prefecture of police of 
Paris. 

The Central Committee who direct the insurgents 
state that they organized in the first place on account 
of reliable information that Thiers was co-operating 
with Bismarck for the overthrow of the Republic, and 
that their objects are to secure municipal rights for 
Paris, free elections, and the abolishment of payment of 
rent during the siege. They desire also to form a 
thorough republic, and make education general and 
compulsory. On the 26th a municipal election was 
held in Paris under the auspices of the revolutionary 

arty. 

: The National Assembly has yoted a resolution to give 
public funerals to Generals Lecomte and Clement 
Thomas, who were murdered by the insurgents, and 
providing for the adoption of their children by the 
State. In the Assembly, Jules Favre read a letter from 
Count Bismarck, who says: “Events in Paris do not 
indicate the execution of the convention entered into 
with the German commander, which forbids any ap- 
proach to the lines before the forts occupied by the 
Germans.” 

Bismarck claims a restoration within twenty-four 
hours of the telegraph leading to Pantin, which has 
been destroyed, or Paris will be treated as an enemy ; 
and should there be any more proceedings in violation 
of the preliminaries of peace, the fire of the forts will 
be opened on the city. 

Diva wo rtwtod tliws lew deuth avplied te Dicomarolz that 
the insurrection in Paris was a surprise to the govern- 
ment, but would be repressed. If there was delay in 
its suppression it was because the government was hope- 
ful of avoiding bloodshed. The government had no 
means of repairing the telegraph, but would ask its re- 
instatement of the mayors of the arrondissements 
through which it passed. 

All the principal officers of the late Imperial army 
haye returned to France from imprisonment in Ger- 
many, and are, without exception, retiring from the 
military service. 

The German Parliament was opened on the 21st, at 
Berlin, by the Emperor William, who delivered a speech 
from the throne. The ceremony is said to have been 
imposing in its simplicity. The emperor manifested 
deep emotion during his speech, which was delivered 
from the marble throne once occupied by Charlemagne. 
The emperor congratulated the German Parliament and 
people on the unity of Germany, and the security of her 
frontiers, objects which their forefathers long struggled 
to attain. He says: The amount to be contributed by 
each State toward the current expenses of the Empire 
demands legal settlement, and sanction is to be given 
to separate laws for Bavaria which will be introduced. 
The war indemnity will be disposed of, with your ap- 
proval, in conformity with the requirements of the 
Empire. The just claims of the Empire, on account of 
the expenses of the war, will be laid before you as soon 
as possible. The position of the recovered territories 
renders necessary special legislation, which will be 
speedily brought to your attention. Pensions for soldiers 
and support for widows and orphans of the war are to 
be provided for, and measures to these ends should be 
made to apply to the whole Empire, for all fought with 
equal devotion and deserve equal honor and*reward. 

ay the establishment of the German Empire be a pro- 
mise of future greatness. The Emperor has completed 
his 74th year, having been born 3d mo. 22d, 1797. 

In the British House of Commons a resolution to the 
effect that the army and navy can be made efficient 
without any increase in expenditure beyond the ordi- 
nary estimates, was rejected by a large majority, as was 
also another limiting the proposed increase of the army 
to 20,000 men. 

On the 22d ult. the Prineess*Louise was married to 


the Marquis of Lorne. There were general rejoicing |- 


aring, to a crowded Senate 2 
numerous auditory. The speech occupied over f 
hours in its delivery. It is a strong arraignment 
the President’s policy in the whole San Domingo ne 
tiation. He contended that the action of the execut 
has been contrary to international law and the con 
tution. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 27th ult. New York—American gold, 11 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1154; ditto, 10-40, 108}. Supert 
flour, $6.10 a $6.55 ; finer brands, $6.70 a $11.10, WI 
Genessee wheat, $2.02; white California, $1.80; am 
western, $1.70. Oats, 68 a 70 cts.. Yellow corn, 85 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 15} a 15} cts. for uplands ¢ 
New Orleans. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; fi 
brands, $6 a $9.50. No. 1 spring wheat, $1.63; O 
and Indiana red wheat, $1.69 a $1.70. Yellow ce 
81 a 82 cts. Clover-seed, 10210} cts. Timothy, $6. 
Beef cattle were in fair demand, 1889 head arrived : 
sold at 9 a 93 cts. for extra, 7 a 8} cts. for fair to go 
and 44 a 63 cts., per lb. grossfor common. About 10, 
sheep sold at 63 a 84 cts. per lb. gross, and 2500 hog 
$10 a $11.25 per 100 Ibs. net. Chicago.—No. 2 why 
$1.243. No. 2 corn, 514 cts. Oats, 474 2 49 cts. F 
90a 91cts. Barley, 78079 cts. Lard, l1fcts. B 
more.—Choice white wheat, $2; Ohio and Indie 
$1.55 a $1.62. Yellow corn, 80 cts.; white, 82a 84 
Oats, 63 a 65 cts. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford Scl 
Association, will be held on Second-day, 4th mo 
10th, 1871, at 3 o’clock, P.M., at the Committee-r 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, in Philadelphia. 

ts Pri C. GARRETT, Secretar 
ae | 
FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 

Wanted, a well qualified man Friend as teache 
the Boys’ School on Cherry street. 

Application may be made to 

James Whitall, 410 Race St. 

James Smedley, 417 Market St. 

William Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh St 
‘Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session opens on Second-day, F 
month Ist. Parents and others intending to “pu 
to the Institution, are requested to make early app! 
tion to AARoN SHARPLEsS, Superintendent, (add 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLE 
Auuen, Treasurer, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESSA 
NEW YORK. 
A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. App! 
tion may be made to : 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Friend suitable for the position of Go 
ness. Application may be made to 
Samuel Bettle, 151 North Tenth St., Philad 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union 8t., Philada 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., ™As 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IND) 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadel; 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Sjreet, do. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. 
neon, M. D. on 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
Managers. . s 


many marriages.were solemnized simultaneously in dif- 
ferent parts of England. This marriage has attracted 
more attention from its being the first instance in which 
one of Queen Victoria’s children has been married to a 
subject. 

The result of the elections to the Spanish Cortes is as 
follows: Chamber of Deputies—Carlists, 50; republi- 
cans, 45 ; moderates, 15 ; Montpensierists, 13 ; ministeri- 
alists, 230. Senate—132 ministerialists, and 19 oppo- 
sition members. 

The king of Portugal has congratulated King Ama- 
deus and his queen upon their peaceable accession to 
the throne. 

Dispatches of the 27th give no ground to hope that 
the troubles in Paris were near a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. The elections on the 26th passed of quietly, and 
resulted in a heavy communist majority. The candi- 
dates of the Central Republican Committee were elected 
in all but three of the arrondissements. A large part 
of the electors refused to vote. The Minister of War 
has called for volunteers from each of the departments, 
to be forwarded to Versailles immediately. It is be- 
lieved the capital will be removed to Tours, and the 
rumor is current that Thiers will be forced to resign. 
The Prussian outposts have been advanced to Vincen- 
nes. The revolutionary party have control of Lyons, 
according to the Paris Official Journal of the insurgents. 

On the 27th, Napoleon visited Windsor Castle and 
remained an hour with Queen Victoria and her family. 
An address of welcome was made by Lord Stanley. In 
the House of Lords the bill legalizing marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, which had previously passed the 
House of Commons, came up for final disposition. After 
a long debate the bill was rejected. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 27th says, a bill will be in- 
troduced in the Federal Parliament for the incorpora- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine under the government of 
the Emperor. It provides that the German constitu- 
tion will be enforced as the law of the land, from the 
first day of the year 1873. [ 

London, 3d mo. 27th. Consols, 92}. U.S. 10-40’s, 
89. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 73d.; Orleans, 73d. 
Breadstufts dull. California wheat, 11s. 10d. per 100 lbs. 

Unrrep Sratres.—On the 23d ult., the President sent 

a special message to Congress in which he says: A con- 
dition of affairs now exists in some of the States of the 
Union rendering life and propérty insecure, and the 
carrying of the mails and the collection of the revenue 
dangerous. That the power to correct these evils is be- 
yond the control of the State authorities I do not doubt. 
That the power of the Executive of the United States, 
acting within the limits of existing laws, is sufficient for 
the present emergencies, is not clear, Therefore I ur- 
gently recommend such legislation as in the judgment 
of Congress shall effectually secure life, liberty, and 
property in all parts of the United States. 
. A Charleston dispatch of the 26th says: The United 
States steamer Tennessee, with the San Domingo Com- 
missioners on board, arrived off the bar at daylight this 
morning. The Commissioners, and all the party ex- 
cept the scientific corps, came ashore, and started at 
once for Washington, where they will arrive to-morrow 
night at 9 o’clock. The Tennessee left at once for New 
York direct. The President will soon transmit their 
report to Congress, but it is not his intention to recom- 
mend action upon it during the present session, but he 
desires its contents to be read by the people in order 
that they may form, with the official data before them, 
judgment of the question involved, before action shall 
be taken during the next session of Congress. 

The Joint High Commission continues its conferences 
in Washington. - Their meetings, it is reported, have 
been uniformly pleasant, all the members acting on the 
belief that a failure now to adjust the pending ques- 
tions would leave them in a more unfavorable position 
than before the commission met. The subject of the 
fisheries was first taken up, but the other questions have 
also been discussed. 

The aggregate subscriptions to the new 5 per cent. 
loan amounted on the 27th ult. to over $40,000,000. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
315. Deaths from consumption, 49; inflammation of 
the lungs, 18; old age, 13. 

A carefully prepared table shows that in the purely 
cotton States there is an increase since 1860 of 66,000 
negroes, or 8} per cent.; in the partially cotton States of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, an increase of 14,000 or 
3} per cent., and in the non-cotton States, a decrease of 
34,000, or 5 per cent. The negroes have gone south- 
ward. The tide sets from Maryland, Virginia and 
Kentucky, toward the Gulf States. 

On-the 27th, Charles Sumner delivered a speech he 
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Drep, on the 2d of 12th mo. 1870, SARAH, wid 
the late Abraham Haines, aged near 86 y a 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel 
——,, on the Ist of 3d month, 1871, at his resi 
in Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., Moses Comror 
esteemed member and elder of Falls Monthly M 
of Friends, in the 74th year ofhisage. 


